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Welcome and Project Overview 

Welcome! 

Thank you for moderating a dialogue! Although a moderator does not need 
to be an expert on the issue being discussed, your role does require that you 
understand the purpose of deliberation. We hope that this guide provides 
you with a sense of what deliberation means, the moderator’s role, the dia- 
logue format, and principles and skills to keep in mind as you interact with 
the participants. 

Deliberative dialogues can be held with as many as 400 participants. The 
ideal size, however, is closer to 10-15, so there is increased opportunity for 
participants to be actively involved. The length of a dialogue can vary. We 
have found, however, that approximately 2 hours allows for an introduction, 
thorough consideration of each approach, and a conclusion. 

The purpose of a deliberative dialogue is to bring community members 
together to discuss a relevant and important issue. The question we will 
address in this dialogue is "Who should have access to education after high 
school?" or "Who is College For?" Our hope is that participants will have a 
more informed understanding of the complexity of this issue and discover 
the value of deliberation as a tool for making decisions. 

When you host a dialogue, we will provide you with a Moderator Material 
Packet including: guidelines on moderating a deliberative dialogue, a sample 
script, pre/post discussion forms, consent forms and a moderator report form. 
Additional moderator and discussion guides can be donloaded from our web- 
site (www.thenationalforum.org). 

A Project Overview: Access to Democracy 

Access to higher education is a critical issue in the state of Michigan, 
brought to light by the Supreme Court cases regarding admission to the 
University of Michigan. It is an issue that people care deeply about, but a 
topic on which many people may lack adequate information. The National 
Forum believes that by framing this issue in public terms, and engaging in 
deliberative dialogues, we may better inform public opinion and positively 
influence civic engagement. 



Access to Democracy represents an effort to link these three levels; providing 
information from “grass roots” dialogues to “grass tops” policy makers. The 
project strives to: 1) increase public awareness, knowledge, and understand- 
ing of the issue of access to higher education, 2) introduce deliberation as a 
public policy education tool and 3) include the public’s voice in public policy 
formation. 

The information obtained through these dialogues — along with detailed, 
localized information about educational attainment and economic prosperi- 
ty — will be used to directly inform policy decisions throughout the state. 

The approach the National Forum has undertaken for this project is patterned 
on the National Issues Forum (NIF) model of framing an issue from three 
different perspectives. Each perspective, or approach to treating the issue, is 
based on a different set of priorities and values. In deliberative dialogue, all 
perspectives are given equal consideration, the costs and benefits of each per- 
spective are weighed, and the implications of policy implementation are dis- 
cussed. Dialogues will be supported by the dissemination of research and 
reports that underscore the importance of higher education to the state’s 
future. 

Current partners in the Access to Democracy project are the Kellogg Fellows 
Leadership Alliance, the Michigan Community Foundations, the National 
Issues Forum, and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

For additional information, please contact us at: 

National Forum on Higher Education for the Public Good 

610 E. University Avenue, Suite 2339 

Ann Arhor, MI 48109-1259 

Telephone: 734-615-8882 Eax: 734-615-9777 

www.thenationalforum.org 



The Access to Democracy project is a statewide initiative intended to engage 
community members, students, and civic leaders in dialogues on higher edu- 
cation. The overarching purpose of this initiative is to increase awareness 
around access to higher education recognizing that for change to take root 
we must have movement at the individual, community, and policy levels. 
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Introduction 

What is Deliberation^ 

"To deliberate" means to think about or discuss issues and decisions careful- 
ly - weighing the pros and cons of the available options and evaluating dif- 
ferent perspectives. The purpose of deliberation is to engage the public in 
conversations about important issues relevant to their lives - issues where 
multiple public perspectives exist. Making decisions on such complex issues 
requires consideration of the costs, benefits, and tradeoffs associated with the 
options available to us. 

Deliberation is in stark contrast to our more conventional system of debate, 
where issues are polarized and people take a "pro" or "con" position. In 
debates, there are winners and losers. The only information brought to light 
is what either side regards as relevant. For deliberation, we must keep in 
mind that all situations, ideas, and solutions should be a part of the conversa- 
tion and they all have upsides and downsides. 

What is the Goal of Deliberative Dialogue 

The goal of deliberation is to deepen an individual’s understanding of an 
issue through examining multiple perspectives. The process highlights an 
issue’s complexities and can clarify an individual’s stance on the subject. 

In dialogue, we will face tough questions, and possibly deep differences of 
beliefs. 

The deliberative dialogue process is not meant to end with resolution. There 
is no right or wrong solution to this issue. There will be elements of each 
approach that resonate with participants and parts that do not. Wfe have 
attempted to capture different ways of thinking about the issue in each of the 
approaches, but the three approaches are not mutually exclusive. This issue 
poses a dilemma. Expect tension and conflict to arise in the conversation. 
Consensus is not the goal - examination and a deeper understanding of mul- 
tiple perspectives are the goals. The following table briefly outlines the dif- 
ferences between debate and deliberation. 



Characteristics of Debate and Deliberation 


Debate 


Deliberation 


Contest 


Weigh 


Compete 


Decide 


Argue 


Make decisions 


Promote opinion 


Seek overlap 


Seek majority 


Look for common ground 


Persuade 


Framed to make choices 


Dig in 


Structured 


Tightly structured 


Listen 


Express 


Usually slow 


Usually fast 


Clarify 


Clarify 


Complementary 


Majoritarian 


Choose 



Debate and deliberation are usually easily differentiated. Both have their 
uses. The critical point is to understand which problem situations are best 
addressed by debate and which are best addressed by deliberation. 

Differences between deliberation and conversations are more difficult to see. 
The crucial difference is that dialogue is conversation to increase understand- 
ing. Deliberation may include dialogue, but it goes further. Deliberation is 
conversation to make a choice about how to act together. 

Moving from Positions to Interests 

Although the process does not necessarily lead to consensus, the dialogue 
should uncover areas of agreement and common ground. 

Bringing to light common ground and shared interest can be facilitated by 
moving from "positions" to "interests." A "position" can be defined as a spe- 
cific outcome or action perceived as meeting immediate needs. A position 
represents a specific action. It is concrete and minimally negotiable. An 
"interest," on the other hand, refers to the desires, fears, beliefs, values and 
concerns that individuals hope to advance. An interest is a broad concept 
and has many possible outcomes. Therefore, the final portion of the dialogue 
can be focused around which-the aspects (or pieces) of each approach 
resonate with the participants-creating a mixing and matching of different 
approaches. 
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Preparing for the Dialogue 

A moderator does not have to be an expert on the issue. The role of the 
moderator is to manage the discussion and the environment in which the 
discussion takes place. Reading the dialogue guide and summary sheet, 
considering questions that get to the heart of the issue, and thinking through 
the essence of each approach are the critical parts of preparation. 

In addition to the moderator, there are several other integral roles in a delib- 
erative dialogue. These are: time-keeper (a volunteer, arranged at the dia- 
logue); recorder (pre-arranged); and observer (pre-arranged). It is impor- 
tant that the individuals serving as recorder and observer understand their 
roles and responsibilities before they arrive at the dialogue, since these roles 
change how they are able to participate in the dialogue. 

^ The Time-keeper; 

The moderator should request that a participant volunteer to serve as 
time-keeper. This role is important since deliberation requires that each 
approach is weighed equally and that there is ample time for processing. 
The time-keeper monitors how much time is spent on each approach, 
communicating to the moderator when it is time to move to the next 
stage of the dialogue. 

^ The Recorder: 

The recorder is responsible for capturing the gist of individuals’ overall 
comments. These should be recorded on newsprint and posted as the 
dialogue proceeds, so they are visible to all participants. As best as s/he 
is able, the recorder should not ask participants to restate what was said; 
this may interrupt the dialogue’s flow. As the moderator describes this 
role to the dialogue participants, s/he should acknowledge that the 
recorder may not be able to record everything. 

The Purpose of Recording: 

• To remind forum participants of their deliberations, agreements, 
and action items. 

• To create a reference document. 

• To inform stakeholders who were not at the forum, or at times 
even a wider audience, of discussion, decisions, and actions. 

The Recorder’s Dialogue Responsibilities: 

• Capture the key points, both appealing and not appealing, 
about each choice. 

• Ask for clarification when necessary. 



Considerations for the Recorder: 

• Be brief. 

• Be careful to use words that clearly communicate the intended 
meaning. (Will the notes be understood days after the forum?) 

• Do not try to write everything; some comments may be 
discussions of previous points. 

• Write clearly in large letters with a dark marker; label pages 
clearly in consecutive order. 

Qualities of Effective Recording: 

• Brief. 

• Well-organized. 

• Clear. 

• Legible. 

• Accurate. 

• Neutral. 

• Appropriate amount of information. 

• Uses active verbs. 

• Captures the tensions, costs and consequences, 

and common ground for action as expressed by participants. 

Post-dialogue Responsibilities 

• Remove "group memory" from walls. Put sheets in order 
(numbering the pages). 

• Review each page to check titles and section headings. 

Make sure the writing is legible and makes sense. 

• Roll up "group memory." Label outside with group name and date. 

• Deliver to person responsible for producing post-forum reports 
(the moderator). 

^ The Observer: 

The observer’s role is to offer a synopsis of the conversation. 

The Purpose of having an "Observer": 

• Reflect the efforts of the moderator, recorder, and participants (both 
individually and collectively) to focus on deliberation - the weighing 
of options. 

The Observer’s Dialogue Responsibilities: 

• Arrive well-rested and alert. 

• Observe participants as they gather. 

• Note participants’ body language. 

• Listen carefully and take legible notes. 

• Record actual statements (not paraphrasing) of dialogue participants. 
Keep track of the context in which such statements are given. 
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• Pay attention and make notations about the group’s dynamies. 

(As the dialogue progresses) 

• Notice and record shifts in direction during a dialogue. (For 
instance, what comments signal a shift away from agreement and 
toward conflict? What comments signal a shift away from conflict 
and tension toward common ground?) 

• Identify and list what expressions or statements cause break- 
downs (movement toward greater confusion) and breakthroughs 
(movement to deeper understanding and common ground). 

Considerations for Observer: 

• Consider using an observation team. One individual may focus 
on what people say about the issue (content) and another on the 
dialogue process. 

• Be sure that your observations are guided by and reflect 
equality, fairness, citizenship, and inclusiveness. 

• Focus your observations on the following questions: 



■ Does the public connect to the issue of higher education as 
"conventional wisdom suggests?" 

■ How does the public approach the issue? 

■ Are there other dimensions, not included in the approaches, 
that people in the dialogue see? 

■ What is important to people as they deliberate? 

Mis a "public voice" recognizable? 

■ Was any firm common ground for action revealed? 

■ What effect did the deliberation have? 

■ What needs to happen in the next national dialogue about 
“Who Should Go to College?” 



Roles 

As the moderator, it is important that you be familiar with this guide. The 
moderator should prepare a list of questions to pose to the group. We sug- 
gest preparing approximately five questions. You will probably find that you 
will introduce two or three questions and the participants will raise others as 
they go through each perspective. To be sure that your questions advance the 
dialogue, prepare questions that get at how different constituencies may view 
or experience the issue at hand. Questions should also help participants con- 
sider their personal stake in the issue in terms of each approach. 

Be sure that you have read the discussion guide so that you understand each 
of the three approaches. 

Dialogue Structure 

In its introduction, the discussion guide defines the issue of access to higher 
education and includes a brief history of how we have gotten to where we 
are today. This information is intended to frame the discussion and provide a 
context for the three perspectives, referred to as approaches, that follow. 

A deliberative dialogue should thoroughly address each of the three 
approaches considering: 

• What supporters of the approach might believe about the issue; 

• How supporters would address the issue; 

• How opponents of the approach might respond; and 

• What are the tradeoffs - the costs and consequences - 
of the policies supported by each perspective? 

It is very important that each approach be given equal time for discussion 
(15-20 minutes in a typical session). After thorough exploration of each per- 
spective, discussion should turn to comparing the points of view. 
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Objectives for the Moderator 

The Moderator's Role 

The issue of who should go to college will be considered from many points 
of view. It is imperative that the moderator remain impartial. The moderator 
must resist the temptation to step out of his/her role to offer opinions. Every 
participant should be encouraged and affirmed. This requires awareness of 
your own "unconscious" behaviors and things that "push your buttons." 

Every perspective and every participant should be given a fair hearing. 

The role of the moderator is to: 

1) Set ground rules. 

2) Administer pre-dialogue forms and audio-tape the 
process (in some cases). 

3) Move the conversation beyond simply sharing stories toward 
weighing costs and consequences of the approaches. 

4) Remain neutral throughout the discussion, while encouraging 
participants to explore all facets of their own and others’ opinions. 
Neutrality can be difficult to maintain. Be mindful of instinctive reac- 
tions, such as nodding in agreement or sounds of disagreement. 

5) Acknowledge and recognize all sides of each option, keeping in 
mind that deliberation requires weighing options. 

6) Stay with deliberation until participants understand that the issue is 

a) framed according to what is important to people and b) until people 
have identified the conflicts among approaches. Keep the discussion 
moving and focused on the issue. 

7) Ask for clarification if an individual’s point is not clear. 

8) Help to synthesize key thoughts or concepts that emerge 
throughout the discussion. 

9) Keep track of the time so participants can move through a 
discussion of each of the approaches and into an ending period of 
reflections. No matter the level of experience, most moderators find 
timekeeping to be a challenge. Sometimes it’s hard to move on to 
another approach with so much more that could be said. But in order 
to deliberate - to really make progress on the issue - participants need 
the opportunity to weigh all the major approaches and reflect on the 
process. 

10) Reserve ample time for reflections on the forum. Between 
allowing time for participants to lay out their personal concerns about 
the issue at the beginning of the forum and the demanding work of 
deliberation, it’s easy to find yourself with little time left at the end of 
the forum to reflect on what’s been said. But, in many ways, this is 



the most important work the group will do - and they must have time 
to do it. Explain clearly at the outset that it is important to reserve this 
time, and then enlist the participants’ support in working with you to 
preserve it. 

11) Administer Post-Survey Forms. 

12) Please return all forms to the National Forum on Higher 
Education for the Public Good. 

Things to keep in mind: 

• Recognize that deliberative dialogues seldom end in total agreement 
or total disagreement. The hope is that forums will end in a discovery 
of a shared sense of purpose or recognition of how interests are inter- 
connected. 

• Your natural curiosity and your interest in understanding diverse 
views will be your greatest assets. So use them to ask questions that 
probe the underlying motivations, tradeoffs, and the willingness of the 
participants to recognize each approach. 

• A welcome sign can help set an inviting tone. 

• Inclusion - everyone has something important to say and as 
moderator, you set the tone for listening and being inclusive. 

• Be aware of the diverse experiences and perspectives that serve 

as departure points for the conversation. Keep in mind that diversity 
comes in many forms: cultural, racial, ethnic, gender, sexual orienta- 
tion, ability, socio-economic status, interests, etc. 

• Consider whose voices are not represented at the table. To truly 
understand an issue, it needs to be considered from multiple perspec- 
tives. If the participants seem to share a point of view, they can still 
discuss alternate interpretations. You may want to use an empty chair 
as a prop. You can designate the chair as the seat of someone or a con- 
stituency not present for the discussion. This can be a helpful tool in 
helping participants understand what is meant by considering the voices 
of those not present. 

• Focus on the consequences of positions. 

• In making transitions between approaches, moderators can use a 
main point that links to the next approach (either in support of the next 
approach or one that proponents of the next approach would find prob- 
lematic) or segue by noting that the group has completed its thorough 
examination of the approach. 

• Action is needed to connect discussion with change. This is some- 
thing to discuss at the end of the dialogue. Dissemination does not 
equal utilization. 

• Feelings and facts are both important. 
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Developing Questions 

People do not attend dialogues to hear about the moderator’s position on the 
issue at hand. They come to discuss. Therefore, we suggest preparing 
approximately 5-10 questions for each of the three perspectives. 
(Suggestions are included in you Facilitator script and in this document). 
You can expect to address two or three of these questions per approach. Let 
questions bubble up from the participants as well. 

3 Types of Questions 

There are different types of questions associated with the three sections of a 
dialogue. These include: Opening Questions, Approach Questions, and 
Closing Questions. 

• Opening Questions 

These questions are intended to help participants connect the issue to 
their own lives, experiences, and contexts. A fruitful discussion requires 
that participants begin by understanding their own, personal stake in the 
issue. (As the dialogue proceeds, hopefully participants will begin to 
understand how the issue impacts others in the group.) 



As engaged community members, you have a lot of issues on your 
plate: healthcare, the threat of terrorism, social security.... For you 
personally, where does access to postsecondary education (or communi- 
ty college, college, university) fall on a scale of 1-10 in relation to these 
kinds of issues? Where does access fall in relation to the other issues 
you’re concerned about? It’s important, but how important is it? 

• Approach Questions 

These questions are intended to help participants understand the com- 
plexity of the issue. Asking participants about consequences serves to 
focus attention on how different constituencies would be impacted by the 
policies that are associated with each approach. 



Does anyone have anything to lose through adopting this approach? 
What actions would we take? Think of your Thanksgiving dinner 
table; what would your family think? What would a community college 
administrator (or a student in remedial education, a major employer in 
your area...) think about this perspective? 



• Closing Questions 

These questions are intended to serve as a time for the participants to 
synthesize and reflect on what has been said. It concludes the session, 
but it should not necessarily produce a feeling of resolution or consensus. 
It is okay if participants leave the dialogue stewing over what was said so 
that they resume the discussion with their families, friends, colleagues, 
and others. 



How would you summarize our discussion to your neighbor? Do we 
have common ground? Is it okay if we leave here feeling unsettled? 
Would anyone make a strong case for or against a certain approach? 



DiscussiQD FQrmat 

Setting the Scene 

The goal of the opening portion is to create a welcoming environment so that 
real exchange can occur. Introduce participants to the format so they know 
what to expect and the rationale behind using deliberation. 

1. Opening (15%) 

1) Welcome 

• General welcome and introduction of moderators. 

• Mention sponsors of the dialogue and relevant programming 
in the area. 

• Explain the rationale for the kind of work the participants 
are getting ready to do - deliberation. 

• Describe deliberation vs. debate. 

• Introduce the observer and recorder. 

2) Pre-Discussion Questionnaire and Consent Form 

• The purpose of the survey is to focus participants on the 

issue and take stock of their initial feelings. Assure participants 
that their names will never be associated with the consent form 
or questionnaires. 

• Inform participants there will be a post-forum questionnaire 
and request that they fill it out before leaving. 

3) Audio Tape 

• The purpose of the audiotape is for research and so we may 
share information with community members and policy makers. 

All names will remain confidential. 
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4) Ground Rules 

Ask the group what ground rules they would like to have for this dis- 
cussion. Provide examples. If the examples below do not emerge 
from the group, offer them yourself. We suggest that you list these 
on newsprint and post them for the discussion. Having these visible 
helps to remind participants of what was agreed upon. The follow- 
ing are examples of what the group might address: 

• Everyone is encouraged to participate. 

• The purpose is to have an open dialogue - not a debate. 

This means we can offer alternative ideas. Evaluate ideas - do 
not criticize people. 

• It is fine for participants to choose to be silent, but not okay 
for anyone to feel they are silenced. 

• Every individual will need to make an effort not to dominate 
the conversation. 

• Please try to self-monitor the duration of your comments. 

•An atmosphere of respectful listening is desired. 

• No one is ever expected to disclose information that is 
private or personal. 

•All comments are respected and welcomed. 

• The responsibility for doing the work of deliberation belongs 
to the group. 

• We will consider each approach thoroughly, examining 
the pros, cons, and tradeoffs. 

• Responses and questions will be directed toward one another. 

• Everyone should feel free to ask for definitions of terms used 
with which individuals are not familiar. 

• Do not use acronyms, because they may exclude some 
participants from the discussion. 

5) Starter Video 

If available, show the video. Before doing so, explain that the video 
reviews the problems underlying the issues. The discussion guide 
lays out the issue in the same way. 

6) Personal Stake 

Connect the issue to people’s lives in the first few minutes of the dia- 
logue. Have participants consider how the issue relates to their per- 
sonal experiences. Suggested Questions: 

"Has anyone had a personal experience that illustrates the prob- 
lem associated with this issue?" "Within your family, or circle of 
friends, is this an important issue?" "What aspects of the issue are 
most important to you?" "How does the issue affect people?" 



Beginning the Dialogue 

Some moderators like to begin a Forum by asking several participants to vol- 
unteer to describe, in their own words, what they think is being conveyed in 
each approach. This helps to move the forum away from the moderator and 
toward the participants owning the conversation. 

II. Deliberation (65%) 

Consistent with deliberation as a concept, moderators ask basic 
types of questions about each of the approaches: 

1) What is valuable to us? 

This question gets at why making public choices are so difficult: the 
approaches address issues that people care about very deeply, such as 
being treated fairly and our national interest. This question can take 
many forms: 

• How has this issue affected you personally? 

• What things are most valuable to people who support this option? 

• What is appealing about this approach? 

• What makes this approach a good idea - or a bad one? 

2) What are the costs and consequences associated with option? 

This question can take many forms as long as it prompts people to 
think about the likely effects of various approaches valuable to them. 
Examples include: 

• What would result from doing what this approach proposes? 

• What could be the positive and negative ramifications of 
doing what you are suggesting? 

• Can you give an example of what you think would happen? 

•Does anyone have a different estimate of costs or consequences? 

3) What are the tensions or conflicts in this issue that we have to 
work through? 

As the dialogue progresses, moderators will ask questions that draw 
out conflicts or tensions that people have to "work through." They 
might ask: 

• What do you see as the tensions between the approaches? 

• What are the conflicts that grow out of what we’ve said about 
this issue? 

• Why is this issue so difficult to decide? 

• What are the "gray areas"? 

• What remains unresolved for this group? 

4) Can we detect any shared sense of purpose? How is our 
interdependence grounds for action? 
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Wrapping Up 

III. Ending the Forum (20%) 

1) Reflect on what has been accomplished 

a. Individual Reflections 

• "How has your thinking about the issue changed?" 

• "How has your thinking about other people’s views changed?" 

• "How has your perspective changed as a result of what you 
heard in this forum?" 



b. Group Reflections 

• "What didn’t we work through?" 

• "Can we identify any shared sense of purpose or direction?" 

• "What tradeoffs are we, or are we not, willing to make to 

move in a shared direction?" 

2) Next-Step Reflections 

• "What do we still need to talk about?" 

• "How can we use what we learned about ourselves 

in this forum?" 

• "Do we want to meet again?" 

3) Post-Discussion Questionnaire 

The moderator should collect the questionnaires. 

4) Moderator Report Back Form 

Answer the questions on the Moderator Report Form included in the 
“Moderator Material Packet.” Please use the research questions in 
the “Administering Forms” section of this guide to get a sense of 
what we hope you focus on as you go through the dialogue and 
create the report. 

Please return these forms to: 

Attention: Access to Democracy 

National Forum on Higher Education for the Public Good 
610 E. University Avenue, Suite 2339 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 
Phone: 734-615-8882 Fax: 734-615-9777 
email: nabowman@umich.edu 



Administering Forms 

The National Forum on Higher Education for the Public Good is organizing 
dialogues across the state of Michigan. The National Forum staff will be 
investigating three research questions related to these dialogues. These are: 

1) How do people perceive the issue of access to college? 

2) How can we facilitate access to college? 

3) What is the impact of these community dialogues? 

As you moderate the dialogue and complete the "Access to Democracy 
Community Dialogue Report," it may be helpful to let these research ques- 
tions guide and focus you. 

Your "Moderator Material Packet" consists of the consent form, pre/post-dis- 
cussion form (1 page, double sided), and the Moderator Report form. In 
many cases, you will also have a tape recorder and audio tapes. 

• Consent Form (administered by moderator): 

Before you begin, all participants must be made aware of the consent 
form. There are two versions of the consent form - one for dialogues 
that will be audio-taped and one for dialogues that will not be recorded. 
Please be sure you administer the appropriate form and refer to the script 
for doing so included in the "Moderator Material Packet." 

• Pre/Post-Discussion Form (administered by moderator): 

This is a two-sided form. One side is the pre-discussion survey; the other 
is the post-discussion survey. During the audio taped sessions, partici- 
pants should write their names or pseudonyms on the form. We ask this 
of participants because we are interested in seeing to what degree the sur- 
vey responses reflect what individuals say during the discussion. Please 
refer to the script for administering this form included in the "Moderator 
Material Packet." 

• Moderator Report Form 

( completed by moderator): 

Since we are investigating how people perceive access to college and the 
impact of the community dialogues, we are especially interested in what 
you see in the dialogue. Please provide us with a report summarizing the 
dialogue. The questions on the form address logistical questions related 
to the dialogue process as well as the content discussed. 

Please return all of these forms and the Moderator’s Report to: 

The National Forum on Higher Education for the Public Good 

Attention: Access to Democracy 

610 E. University Avenue 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Phone: 734-615-8882 Fax: 734-615-9777 

email: nabowman@umich.edu 
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Skills for Moderating 

There is no single, correet way to moderate; however, to be an effeetive 
moderator certain skills and principles should be kept in mind. Although t his 
list is not exhaustive, please be aware that there may be overlap between 
categories. 

Attitude 

The moderator’s attitude is crucial to the success of a dialogue. 

A moderator should be: 

• Understanding 

• Genuine 

• Respectful 

• Non-judgmental 

• Empathetic 

• Neutral 

Rationality 

Be aware of degrees of rationality - although conflict and tension can arise 
due to different values, beliefs, and experiences, attempt to keep individuals 
feeling comfortable and safe by remaining neutral. There is no room for per- 
sonal attacks or judgment of positions held by participants in this discussion. 
The conversation should be an exploration of the issue. 

Listening 

Listening is powerful and empowering. By really listening to another per- 
son, we gain understanding and make him/her feel valued, cared for, respect- 
ed, and important. To demonstrate that you are actively listening to partici- 
pants, the moderator should: 

• Focus his/her attention on the speaker. 

• Wait for the speaker to finish speaking - don’t interrupt. 

• Let yourself finish listening before you speak. 

• Ask questions to clarify content - get actively involved. 

• Listen for central ideas. 

• Consider content, not delivery. 

• Empathize - put yourself in the other person’s shoes. 

• Be responsive. 
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Never tell people what they think, but ask or say “What 1 interpret you saying 
is is that right?” 

Try using the following prompts to exhibit you are actively listening and to 
summarize participants ’thoughts: 

Let me see if I understand. ... What I think I’m hearing is. ...In your 
experience.... So, do you think.... I wonder if.... It appears that.... 

So, do you mean.... It sounds like.... 

Clarifying 

Help to focus and clarify the discussion. By asking whether you understood 
the speaker’s point, paraphrasing your understanding of a comment, restating 
an idea or thought to make it clear, or posing another question to the speaker 
the moderator helps the listener be able to confirm that his/her comment was 
understood. Clarifying can correct misunderstanding and false assumptions 
on the spot. It also shows the speaker that the moderator is really listening. 
Asking for clarification can also help the speaker become clearer about what 
s/he is trying to say. 

• Summarize key points (or ask others to do so). 

• Restate to confirm your understanding of what participants say. 

Engaging Others 

Although participants are not required to speak, no one should be silenced. 

Be sure to convey that all participants are invited into the dialogue. 

• Ask probing questions. 

• Bring in points of view that have not been talked about and/or are 
not represented in the discussion. 

• Create opportunities for everyone to participate. 

• Balance contributions of participants. 

Flow 

A deliberative dialogue is a discussion based on three different perspectives 
of one issue. The discussion should flow in the same manner that a conver- 
sation between thoughtful individuals would unfold. To facilitate this, the 
moderator can utilize the following techniques: 

• Reflect: Restate the content and feeling of the message. ^‘Let me see if 
I am hearing you correctly. ...” 

• Reframe: Focus on the needs and values being 

expressed and validate them. “So I hear that as a quality, fairness 
is very important to you. ” 

• Summarize: State concisely the main thoughts. “It sounds to me as 
if we have been talking about a few major themes.... ” 
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• Shift focus fluidly: Move from one speaker or topic to another. 

"Thank you, John. Do you have anything to add Jane?" "We’ve 
been focusing on X. Does anyone have feelings or opinions about 
other elements of the issue?" 

• Use Silence: Allow time and space for reflection by pausing 
between eomments. 

Non-Verbol Behavior 

Verbal and non-verbal signs, such as body language, are both forms of 
communication. To maintain neutrality, it is important to be conscious of the 
way you use non-verbal behaviors and what they communicate. Non-verbal 
behaviors include: tone of voice, facial expressions, gestures, eye contact, 
and posture. Be understanding that different cultures may interpret nonver- 
bal cues in distinet ways. 

• Watch for differences in communication styles (frequency, speed, 
tone, non-verbal behaviors). Do not assume a certain style holds a 
eertain meaning. 

• Be willing to adapt your own communication style. 

• Observe others’ behavior carefully before drawing conclusions. 

• Be aware of ‘target’ and ‘dominant’ dynamics. Be willing to “team- 
mediate”, with another person in order to represent more than one 
set of identities. 

• Invite the parties to bring a support person to help balance 
power dynamics. 

• Identify the conflicts over values and the conflicts over behaviors. 
Values are diffieult to mediate; behaviors often reflect values. 

• Listen earefully to understand where both parties are coming from and 
to identify their most important issues, apart from their stated positions. 

• Remain neutral, espeeially as it becomes more diffieult - the 
conflict between the parties is not your problem. 

• Be patient. Communicating and learning about cultures both take time. 

• Challenge your assumptions. If you believe something to be true, 
constantly ask yourself why you believe it. 



Conflict 

Keep in mind that the tension surrounding this issue is not meant to be 
resolved! However, it is important to remember that conflict can exist on 
multiple levels: 

• internal - an individual can experience conflicting thoughts and beliefs. 

• inter-personal - conflict can exist between individuals. 

• group - conflict can exist between people eomprising a group. 

• inter-group - conflict can arise between groups. 

Conflict is not always a bad thing. Sometimes what feels like conflict maybe 
a new opinion, challenging the status quo. You may however, have to deal 
with diffieult people. Beeause this issue is very personal to some people, 
you can expect to encounter several challenges as a moderator . Conflicts 
may include, though are not limited to, quiet participants, silence, talkative or 
domineering participants, lack of focus, misinformation, lack of interest, 
and/or tension. 



Examples of transitional statements when dealing with domineering 
participants: 

• How would others respond to that? 

• [Pull an empty chair up to the table and designate it the spot for a 
member of a constituency not represented at the table.] How might 
this individual respond to what was just said? 

• Excuse me, but it looks like Mary wants to get in on this conversation. 
Let’s move it around. 

Examples for side conversations: 

• I’m regretting that the rest of us aren’t benefiting from what 
you ’re discussing. Could you summarize what you ’ve been 
discussing? 

Example for personal conflict: 

• It seems we’re moving off of the issue. 

I see hands, let’s get other voices on the issue. 
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The following chart is intended to help you deal with difficult personalities. It is meant as a supplement to the material provided. 





































Discussion Notes 
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